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THE PRINCESS. 


Students’ edi- 


By Atrrep Lorp TENNYSON. 


tion, Edited with notes and introduction, by 
W. J. Rolfe. 1 vol. 18mo. Beautifully il- 
lustrated. 75 cents. 


Mr. Rolfe’s luminous comments and his sedulous care in 
purifying classic works from modern corruptions and inac- 
curacies will give a new interest to Tennyson's great poem. 
Mr. Rolfe’s previous experience has given him specia! mas- 
coy of such work, and no one can examine the volumes and 
fail to be impressed with the conscientious accuracy and 
scholarly completeness with which they are edited. 


HER WASHINGTON 
WINTER. 


By Jeanie author of “ Mar- 
jorie’s Quest,” etc. $1.50. 

‘An entertaining and frank offset to certain recent dis- 
torted and unattractive glimpses ef Washington life.""—/#- 
depe ndent. 

The sweet and sunny side of Washington society.” — 
Home Fournai. 

“Done gracefully, charmingly, and artistically.""—Pro- 

gress. 


The Overland Monthly says: “* The story-reader will go 
through many dozens of volumes before coming upon one 
so fresh, ingenious, and pretty as the little romance called 


‘MISS LUDINGTON’S 
SISTER.” 


“ The story is entirely new, imaginative, and ingenious, 
and there is not a moment that will taken from it after it 
is begun, or a word that will be skipped, so great is its inter- 
est.""—Boston Glose. 


SONG AND STORY. 


By Epcar Fawcert, author of ‘ Tinkling 

Cymbals,” “ A Gentleman of Leisure,” etc. 

1 vol.,12mo. Printed on imported hand- 

made paper with gilt top, $1.50. 

**Mr. Fawcett was the man of whom Longfellew ex- 
pected more than from any of the other young American 
rs, both as a poet and a novelist.” —A merican Queen. 

‘The Rerwe des Deux Mondes gives high aise to Mr. 
poetry, and his briefer yrics to the 
famous Mmaux et Camees ot Théophile Gautier. 


"— Beacon. 


A MIDSUMMER MAD- 
NESS. 
‘Its literary texture is sound and NV. 
mer tal Advertiser. 
* A fascinating little story.’’"— Diad. 
Cultured, bright, and witty."— Boston Globe. 
A very idyl of midsummer,."’— 7raredler. 
‘—Graphic. 


** Indescribable charm and fascination.’ 
Bright, versatile, and Express. 


By ELLen OLNEY KIRK. 


Com- 


JAMES R.OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 


JOSEPH McDONOUGH, 


Scarce English and American Bool. 
75,000 Volumes in Stock, 
Priced Catalogues d free on apffplicati 
30 Peart Sr., ALbany, N. Y 


marl 


CHEAPEST rHE 


Free 


Boox-STore 1N 


Immense Miscellaneous Catalogue 
LEGGAT BROS., 
81 Chambers St., west of City Hall Park, N. Y 


BOOK. PLATES (Ex- Libris), 
In finest Antique or Modern Styles. Prize Medals—P 
1878 ; Sydney, 1879. 
HARRY SOANE, 
Copper-plate and Seal Engraver, Di 
Heraldic Artist, 
8 GREEN ST., LEICESTER SQUARE, LONDON 


igner, and 


COMPL INDEX TO 


LITTELL’S LIVING AGE. 


NUMBER Four 15 I Marie Thérése) now 
ready, and will be mailed for examination t 


any address. EDWARD ROTH, 
1135 Pine Street, Philadelphia. 


The Automatic Shading Pen 


olors at a single stroke 
Circular and sampl 


Milan, O. 


Makes a shaded mark of two « 
Sample set of 3 sizes by mail, $1. 


writing free. 
J. W. STOAKES 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS! 


Several thousand different kinds of periodicals kept on 
hand, and for sale at low rates. A specialty made of su; 
plying back Numbers, Volumes, and Sets. The largest as 
sortment of its kind in the world. 

Subscriptions taken upon the most favorable terms, for 

ny periodical, either ——_ an or foreign 


The American and Mogesine Depot, 
47 Dev Srreer OR 


Standard, Rare, Old, 
American, and Foreign Books. 


rinted, black letter, rst editions, and scarce scien 
Separate catalogues: 1— Ameri 
Travels, Economical, Politi 


Early 
tific books a specialty. 
can; 2—History, Philosophy, 
cal, i ocial Sci iences ; 3— Works on Natural History, Geology, 
Engineering, Electricity, Industry, Fine Arts, etc. ; will l« 
sent on application. Please mention what subject required 

Wanted: st editions of Poe, Bryant, Emerson, Long 
fellow, Hawthorne, Irving, Thackeray, Dickens, Tennyson, 
Shelley, Books illustrated by Cruikshank, French illus 
trated editions from XVII. and XVIII. Century. Corre 
spondence solicited. 


LEON & BRO., Booksellers, New York City. 


sth Avenue Hotel, Place 3, cor. sth Avenue and ayd St 


or, Branch, 78 East Washington Square. 
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C: A. Currer, Editor. 


Communications for the exchanges, and editors’ 
copies, should be addressed C: A. Curren, Boston Ath- 
enaum, Boston, Mass 

European matter may be sent to the care of H: RB. 
Atheneum Club, Pall Mall, S. London. 

Remittances and orders for subscriptions aud advertise 
ments should be addressed to Tua Journat, & 
32 Park Row (2. O. Box 943), New Vork Remittances 
should be made by draft on New Vork, Pf. O. order, or 
registered letter. 


Mr. EpMANDs is making a good use of his 
Bulletin, one which renders it serviceable not 
only to his own library, buttoallof us. He had 
already put his scheme of classification and his 
author-notation into it, and now he has prepared 
a list of indexes, which will be found very con- 
venient for those who are hunting up subjects. 
Any librarian can procure as many copies as he 
needs for five cents each and add his own shelf- 
marks. It ought to be put by the reference 
books which are kept, in most libraries, near the 
charging desk or over the card-catalog case. 
Where the public have access to the shelves it 
is well to bring all the indexes to periodicals 
and the indexoid books of reference together in 
one alcove. The inconvenience of not having an 
index by the side of its periodical is far outweighed 
by the power of looking up a subject in a num- 
ber of indexes at once. Such acollection would 
make Mr. Edmands’s list less necessary, but 
not useless, because, unless the library in ques- 
tion had all of the indexes mentioned by him, 
which is not likely, it would occasionally show 
how a research which had failed in that library 
could be pursued in some other. 


Every station in life has its drawbacks. The 
post of the public librarian has this in addition 
to those to which other librarians are exposed, 
that he is very likely sooner or later to get the 
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enmity, political or personal, or both, of some 
member of his own Board, or of the city govern- 
ment. Other librarians may make mistakes, 
others may be icions in dealing with the 
public and with thority over them ; 
but the city li has one great and constant 
demerit which does not affect the others nearly 
so much-—-he is in and other citizens who 
would like to be in are out. Lethim be up- 
right as Aristides, as courteous as Coxe, as able 
as Panizzi, yet shall he not ‘scape slander. We 
are led to make these remarks by an attack 
upon a city librarian in western New York, 
We know nothing of the merits of the case be- 
yond whatcan be gathered from a report of the 
somewhat confused session of the Board; but 
that, at any rate, appears to indicate factious 
motives. A librarian whocan show that since 
he took office he has reduced the number of 
attendants from fourteen to nine, while the cir 
culation increased, that his percentage of ex- 
penses is only 60 per cent of the levy, other 
librarians reporting 61 to 80, and that his 
accuser, a director, has kept out from forty to 
fifty volumes for months at a time, may expect 
a vindication even if he has been driven into 
allowing some members of his Board to import 
their own books in the library's cases. 


**Scrence”’ lately devoted some space to 
finding fault with the over-use of commas in 
English scientific works. We are encouraged 
by the example of a great journal noticing so 
minute a matter, to speak of a similar fault in 
some catalogs, which uniformly put in a comma 
after a/so, in such phrases as ** See a/se, Ornithol- 
ogy.” If two commas were used, before and 
after, they could at least be explained as equiva- 
lent to a parenthesis, though why a parenthesis 
should be used, why one should write ** Sze (also) 
Harmony,’’ does not appear. But to separate 
verb and object by a single comma is contrary 
to all rules of punctuation. 
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THE PLACE OF FOLK-LORE IN A 
CLASSIFICATION. 


A PROBLEM; BY C: A. CUTTER. 

I HAVE a division Legends, under Literature, 
and I had put in a division, Fo/&-/ore under 
Religions. Ut would be by no means easy to say 
of some books whether they should go in the 
one orin the other. But I have long been dis- 
satished with this classing, tho I find others 
have adopted the same. Mr. Dewey, for in- 
stance, in his index refers from Fo/k-lore to 2g1- 
293, 1. ¢. Comparative mythology, Greek and Ro- 
man mythology, Norse mythology ; Mr. Perkins 
refers to 1807-31, ¢.¢. .Wythology in general, 
Oriental, Classical, Scandinavian, German, blank ; 
Mr. Smith, to Of 7, ?. ¢. to Aelles-lettres, division 
Fiction, sub-division /o/4-lore, fairy tales, nursery 
rhymes, ete., adding a reference to Aq 1, t.¢. Com- 
parative mythology. But there is much in Folk-lore 
that is not religion or literature. There is much 
medicine, and natural history, and a good deal 
that illustrates manners and customs, and sports. 
Folk-lore is the philosophy, the religion, the 
the literature of the people; of 
the uninstructed, the untrained, the blundering, 
It is unphilosophical philosophy, 
superstitious religion, unscientific science and 
unwritten literature. Why should its science be 
put under religion or its religion and science 
under literature, or history under 
philosophy ? Why should it be put in any class ? 
Why should it not be a class by itself? And if 
it is allowed an independent standing, it should 
come, since like Lord Bacon it takes all knowl- 
edge to be its province, not in any ‘of the 
six great divisions, but in what I have called 
Generals and Preliminaries, where the Encyclo- 
peedias and books of ‘‘ universal erudition’ are 


science, and 


the confused. 


its natural 


to go. If it were to be put under one of the main 
classes, | might present the claims of Primitive 
culture asa division of Anthropology, itself a 
division of the compound class Zoology, or of 
sand Customs, one of the 


Antiquities and Manne 


side historical sciences 
I think I have given sufficient variety of choice ; 


but perhaps the reader can add some other place. 


DEDICATION OF THE NEW LIBRARY 
HALL AT RICHMOND COLLEGE. 

AN 

mencement at 

Virginia, was the formal opening of the New 

Library Hall. 


interesting feature of the recent Com- 


Richmond College, Richmond, 
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In completing the main edifice of the college 
this hall was arranged for in the south wing 
It is one hundred feet long by forty-seven wide 
and twenty-two feet pitch—-well lighted and 
handsomely finished. The old fashioned gal- 
leries are dispensed with and only movable fur- 
The cases are of black walnut 
and made after the most substantial 
approved patterns. The college lost its entire 
library, the collection of many years, by the war 
of 1861-5, and want of means has been 
obliged to collect books slowly The library 
now starts on an upward carcer with 10,000 
volumes on the shelves and a fund of $40,000 
with which to purchase supplies. Under this 
stimulus excellent work may be expected. 

On the 18th of June the committee in charge 
of the construction delivered the keys to the 
President of the Trustees of the College, Dr. J. 
L. M. Curry, Manager of the Peabody Fund, in 
the presence of a brilliant After 
appropriate introductory services Rev. Jesse B. 
Thomas, D. D., of Brooklyn, N. Y., delivered a 
chaste and eloquent dedication address and the 
hall was thrown open. An hour was spent by 
the delighted visitors in inspecting the spacious 
room and in promenading to spirited music. 

It is a gratifying fact that a large proportion 
of the money for building purposes and for 
equipment has been generously given by friends 
in the North. Virginia sends her grateful greet- 
ings to them all and cordially invites them and all 
the readers of the JOURNAL to visit this vigorous 
college and see and enjoy our famous city. 


C. H. R. 


niture is used 
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COMMUNICATIONS, 
A SELECT BIBLIOGRAPHY 


I nouGut a lot of 6% envelopes and 2 Books 
of All Time, by F. Leypoldt. 

When I had drawn a blue pencil through every 
other page I had one complete copy on one side 
of paper. Cutting this up I pasted it on the 
envelopes. 

Next I took 2 Harper's catalogues which I 
am treating likewise, interjecting the matter into 
the same alphabet, sometimes pasting on or put- 
ting into the same envelopes with matter from 
other sources. 

Then, in search for best material, I struck the 
Record of New Books in Publishers’ W:ekly 
and Trade List Annual. The daily papers, etc., 
also furnish much interesting and valuable mat- 
ter. 

I am much pleased with results but would 
welcome suggestions and correspondence. 

E. A. MAc. 
732 Broapway, New York. 
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ARRANGEMENT 


By C: A. Currer, 


IN arranging English literature (vr) the ques 
tion arises whether books relating to a single 

author should be put with his works, or in the 

class literary history (xve). I have decided in 

favor of the latter for several reasons. In the first 

place, English literature is subdivided into ‘ gen 

eral works,’ ‘drama,’ * fiction,’ ‘ poetry,’ ete. If 

we had an author like Bulwer to deal with, we 

should have hesitated whether (1) to put criti- 

cisms of his poems in poetry (ver) and of his 

novels in fiction (VEF), and of his plays in drama 
(vED), and criticisms of all together with the 
general works (VE), or (2) to put all criticism with 
the general literature (ve). If we had adopted 
the first (dispersive) plan, we should often have 
been in doubt where to put particular works of 
an indeterminate character, and the public would 
have been in doubt where to find them. If we 
had adopted the second plan of putting every- 
thing in VK, we should have all that specially re- 
lated to any author together, which is a conven 

ience ; but then they would sometimes not be 
with his works, for he might have written only 
poetry, or nothing but plays, in which case the 
plays would be in VED, or the poetry in VEPr, and 
the criticisms on them in ve. If, however, we 
take ‘‘ literary history and criticism,’’ as the 
place for all criticism, and those sketches of an 
author which, though partly biografical, are 
mainly literary, we shall get all such works to- 
gether, and, moreover, not be in doubt where to 
place, and where to find them. It is true that 
they would be separated from the author’s own 
works ; but that is practically of little account 

For the most part the convenience of having a 
man’s works on the same shelf with the criti- 
cisms of them is imaginary. People seldom want 
the two together. They desire at one time to 
read what the man has written ; at another time 
they desire to read what other people have 
thought about him. If they do want both at 
once, it is enough that the latter class of works 
are in one place. They can collect his works in 
the various branches of English literature, and 
then step into a neighboring alcove and find al! 
that there is specially about him brought to- 
gether in one place, and in the immediate vicin- 
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AND NOTATION OF SHAKSPERIANA. 


Boston ATHEN.EUM 


ity of those chapters that relate to him in the 
general histories of English literature. These 


latter form the class X\VE, the monografs on 
special authors make the first subdivision of that 
class, namely xve!, which is arranged in the 
ilfabetical order of the names of the authors 
treated of. 

Shakspere, however, forms exception 
Che Shaksperian liter is pious that in 
i library of any size it w t id on, oF 
even an alcove by itself It is better to keep it 
all together, and to adopt a notation that will 
allow of minute arrangement 

For this purpose I at first prepared a some 
what elaborate scheme that wou have been 
better suited to the Barton collection of the 
Boston Public Library than to our gathering of 
only 475 volumes But this has been changed 
into a more simple and more concise notation 


However, the present nota'ion can be subdivided 
if necessary, or for a still smaller collection it 


by merely omitting 


could be made simpler still 
some of the subdivisions, as is shown in the fol 
lowing synopsis ; indeed, one could even go to 


the extent of combining al! the works about 


Shakspere, except the biografical, in a single 


section, s6 


sl, s2 Editions of the Works, arranged 


chronologically 


s3 Translations arranged by in 
. guages and then by iranslator: 

s4 Selections, Imitations, Tales found 
ed on the plays 

a) Separate plays and poems, with 
their translations 

s6-s9 sH PERIANA 
(s§-s8 about the Work about the man.) 
6 Genera! ar misce'ilaneous works 


incl. periodicals publica- 
tions of societies 

37 Criticism and commentaries 

Ss Bibliografy and literary history 


Biografy 


br 
re 
le 
it 
e 
r 
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THE 
DETAILS. 


WORKS AND COLLECTED PLAYs. (SI TO S55). 


vesil Ist folio. 

versl12 “ reprint of 1807. 

ve'sl13 “ 1962. 

ve'si2 2d folio. 

ve'sl3 * 

ve'si4 4th “ 

ve'sl7 An ed. pub. in 17--, if the library 
has only one. 

ve'sl78 An ed. pub. in 178-, if there are 
several of that century. 

ve'slii An ed. pub. in 1773 if there are 


several of that decade. 
Another ed. pub. in 1773, 
are several of that year. 
being the author's initial.) 


if there 
(B 


ve'si8 An ed. pud. in 18—. 

ve'sl9 19 

VE's2 20—. 
VE'SS TRANSLATIONS, €.g. 

VE'SSFG Guizot's French version. 


Schlegel’s German version. 


(Translations of single plays go in ‘ss). 
SELECTIONS, e.g. 


ve's4iw Selections by Warren. 


ve‘sd IMITATIONS, TALES founded on the plays, 
etc., e.g. 


Lamb's tales from Shakespeare. 
SEPARATE PLAYS AND POEMS. 

VE'SHA All's well that ends well, 

All's well that ends well. Another 
edition, 

All's well that ends well. A French 
translation. 

VE'SDA All's well that ends well. 

Anthony and Cleopatra. 

VE'SOB As you like it. 

Comedy of errors. 

Coriolanus. 

Ve Cymbeline. 

vesou Hamlet. 

ve‘soud Henry tv. 

ve‘soud Henry v. 

Henry v1. 


vesous Henry viit. 
Julius Caesar. 
King John. 
King Lear. 
Love's labor lost. 
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Macbeth. 
Measure for measure. 
Merchant of Venice. 


| 
| 


ve‘som4 Merry wives of Windsor. 
Midsummer night's dream. 
VE‘SON Much ado about nothing. 
VE‘SDO Othello. 

VE'S5SP Pericles. 

VE'SSQ Richard 11. 

VESOR Richard 111. 

Romeo and Juliet. 

VE‘So1 Taming of a shrew. 
VE‘SoT2 Tempest. 

VE'sor3 Timon of Athens. 
vesir4 Titus Andronicus. 


Troilus and Cressida. 
Twelfth night 


ve‘sor5 


VE‘SON7 Two gentlemen of Verona 

Winter's tale. 

VE'SSV Poems. (Gollections and also sin 
gle poems except the three follow 
ing.) 

VE'SOW Venus and Adonis. 

Lucrece. 

vE'sSy Sonnets. 


(A dot must be used before the mark of a second edition, or 
a translation, ¢.g., “S5H4°2). 


SHAKSPERIANA. 


GENERAL AND ABOUT 


SHAKSVIERE 


MISCELLANEOUS WORKS 
AND HIS WRITINGS, 


about the works ‘sg about the man) 


ve's65 Dictionaries and concordances. 

ve's67 Periodicals. 

ves6s Societies and their publications. 

(Editions of the collective’ or 

separate works of Shakspere, 
published by societies, go in 
si-s5, not here.) 

ve's69 Collections of treatises by several 


authors. 
ve s6a-s6z Other general and miscellaneous 
works arranged by authors (A-7). 
VE‘ST CRITICISM AND COMMENTARIES, 


('s7 alone is not used.) 


General criticisms or commenta- 
ries, e.g., ‘STlm a work by Hal- 
liweil. 

VE‘S72 Sources and works alluded to by 
Shakspere and contemporary 
plays. 

VE's73 Characters (general; Puck, Ham- 
let, etc., come under the indi- 
vidual plays). 

ve‘s74 Treatment of particular subjects. 


(Botany, Medicine, Ornithology, 


etc.). 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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VE‘S7) Language. 

vesi6 Musical and pictorial illustration 

vesi7 Authorship. 

VE'S78 Forgeries. 

VESTA Commentaries on “ All’s wel! that 
ends well.”’ 

VE'STB Commentaries on As you like it.”’ 


And so on through the list of the 
separate plays, as in VE‘S5. 


VE'SS BIBLIOGRAFY AND LITERARY HISTORY. 


VE'SST Chronology of the plays. 

VE'SSS The literary and dramatic history 

of Shakspere’s works, the Shak- 
spere cultus, ete., representation 
of Shakspere’s plays, etc. (e.g., 
‘s88e Shakspere in England. 
oe U. S.) 

Bibliografies, arranged by authors. 
(A being the initial of the au- 
thor’s name.) 
VE'S9 BIOGRAFIES. 

vE'so3 Various personal matters, as auto 
graf, name, house, will, pro- | 
fession, religion, etc. 

VE's95 Contempo?ary and early allusions 
to Shakspere, and fictitious or 
dramatic works in which he is 
introduced. 

veso7 Iconografy. 


ve's#a-s9z Lives. (A_ being the initial of the 
author’s name). 


A BERLIN READING ROOM. 

Tuk chapter in the life-book of a great capital, | 
which treats of those without money or em- | 
ployment, is both sorrowful and interesting. 
The thousands who wander about a large city 
seeking positions, anxiously fighting the fierce 
battle for bread, and, oppressed with the leaden 
weight of doubt where they can obtain food and | 
shelter, grope in uncertainty, grasping at every 
straw, form a community that is well worthy of 
close observation. 

The cellars of the ancient house on the corner 
of Kur and Klein Jiiger Streets, in old Berlin, 
are a general rendezvous at four o'clock in the 
afternoon. A dense throng gathered before the 
house shows us, even at a distance, that some- 
thing is up, here, yet the assembled groups dis- 
play little animation. They gaze anxiously at the 
lighted windows of the cellar, and the conver- 
sation, carried on in undertones, does not flow 
fluently. Almost all, men and women—the | 
latter are nearly all young—are poorly but 
neatly dressed. A few pennies are drawn from 
pockets or purses, the obolus which secures ad- 
mittance to the cellar, which a large sign and 
inscription on the wall designates as a “ read 
ing-room.” The place, scarcely seven feet 
high, consisting of an entrance and a larger 
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vaulted space on the right and left, is fitted up 
with rude desks ranged along the walls and in 
rows up and down the centre, and so well lighted 
by gas and numerous kerosene lamps that read 
ing is possible everywhere. There are no seats, 
there is scarcely room enough to stand 
instant the crowd increases, people press closely 
together, eager and expectant, as if ata great 
public meeting. There more animation in 
the women's division opposite, the desire to 
exchange ideas, though the majority are stran 
gers to each other, is manifestly greater than 
itis among the men. Suddenly there a stir 
in the throng; the words, “* they 
run from lip to lip. This announces the arrival 
of the newspapers in which the capital asks for 
all kinds of work, the advertising columns in 
which all who are here in pursuit of the means 
to earn a livelihood, hope to find what they seek 
True, the whole paper might be purchased for 
the price of admittance to the ™ reading-room, ”’ 
but not until half an hour later, when the differ 
ent pages had been folded and arranged. Here, 
if anywhere, me money, and the gain of 
half an hour in knowing the condition of the 
labor market, which these sheets damp from the 
press represent, is the business advantage which 
daily draws hundreds to this cellar. 

So ‘‘ they” have come Two boys from the 
printing-office drag them in, about 100 copies 
for the “‘male’’ and the same number for the 
‘“female’’ division, and the hardest work, that 
of distribution, begins. The scene changes as 
if by magic. The people who have been wait 
ing quietly or dully are transformed into a 
fierce, surging, unbridled mob, jostling, pushing, 
screaming. A hundred hands are outstret hed at 
once, and the little fellow who is distributing 
them calls piteously : “ Don't tear them, don't 
tear them!’ He might well cry out; necessity, 
self-preservation excludes all consideration and 
as soon as the youngster holds up the first sheet 
taken from his bundle, ten hands clutch at it. 
Not one will let go, and a worthless fragment 1s 
all that remains for each The second and, 
perhaps, the third sheet shares the same fate, 
but at last the idea that no one will be bene 
fited by this finds lodgment, and by 
dint of the angry shouts of those in the back 
rows, and the distributor's cries Don't tear 
them !"' one copy is at last delivered uninjured 
Its possessor spreads his arms protes tingly 
over his treasure and, smoothing it out on a 
desk, devours the advertisements offering places. 
A second and third follows and the distribution 
now usually proceeds smoothly. In five minutes 
each has a copy and the excited crow 1 again 
becomes quiet and noiseless. Every one 1s 
reading and searching, every one is absorbed in 
the fateful pages. The women’s division has 
been, if possible, even more exe ited. The pre- 
servers of the Capitol might have greeted the 
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nocturnal foe as these women received the 
printer's apprentice. Here too, after violent 
wordy quarrels, several sheets are torn, but 


peace is soon restored and only the crackling 
and rustling of the pages disturbs the silence. 
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What interesting studies of physiognomy can 
be made here! That gray-bearded old man, 
with the shabby cloak, has certainly tasted the 


cup of want often enough and learned the 
meaning of deprivation. His eye runs mechan- 
ically over the page: Shop-boys, house-ser- 


vants, coachmen, butlers, day-laborers-—too old, 
too old! Ay, the curse of age! A sick-nurse 
wanted Stop, perhaps, this will prove the 
saving anchor to which he can moor his frail 
life-boat for the short remnant of his days. In 
foreign countries he has tried this profession 
among others ; perhaps fortune will favor him 
once more With hasty resolution he forces 
his way through the dense phalanx and walks 
rapidly toward the address named. Soon a 
second follows —a_ sturdy fellow with a high 
cap, who has found his ideal in the advertise- 
ment for a beer-drawer in a suburban tavern ; 
then a third, the personification of shabby 
elegance, a man who has seen better days and 
been lost in the whirlpool of life: he is lured by 
the post of a “gentleman's servant, who is to 
travel with him.” Each rushes from the ‘ read- 
ing-room”’ at full speed, and hurries at the same 
pace toward the goal, lest some competitor 
should anticipate him 
Many of the girls and women have also found 

what they sought— at least on paper. Those 
who seek positions here are far from being the 
poorest and most pitiable class ; they have noth- 
ing in common with Victor Hugo's “ Misérables,”’ 
who float like globules of fat on the soup of 
crime in a great capital ; the desire to make an 
honest living is stronger than the temptations 
of a life of shame, and many a pretty, innocent 
little face peruses with anxious eyes the lines 
promising a livelihood. The artless girl, fresh 
from the country, has no suspicion of what often 
lurks under an attractive advertisement. Pretty 
house-maids, waitresses, etc., will obtain good 
places and high wages at Frau X. Y.’s. May 
your lucky star save you, little maid, -from 
such a ‘‘good’’ place. And you too, you in- 
experienced lad, coming up to the great city to 
try your fortune, if you are still novice enough 
to snap at the baits of the ‘‘ business agents”’ 
who daily offer “capable, intelligent young 
men'’ fine positions with large salaries, first 
ask the proprietor of your “ reading-room ;" 
he knows. In the autumn, when the officers’ 
servants are dismissed and come to the “ read- 
ing-room "’ seeking positions, they will be en- 
lightened about the business secrets of these 
agents 

The regular business hours of our ‘‘ reading- 
room’’ are very short; the time is limited to 
between four and five o'clock, though the place 
is open all day, from six o’clock in the morning. 
At a very early hour appears an ‘‘ extra” of the 
principal advertising paper, containing the ad- 
vertisements received during the afternoon and 
evening of the previous day. This is in great 
demand, as well as other papers. So the busi 
ness goes on all day, until at four o'clock in the 
afternoon it reaches the flood-tide just de- 
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OFFICIAL DOCUMENTS. 

THERE is no country on earth whose official 
documents are in proportion remotely compar 
able to those issued by our Federal, State, city, 
and town authorities. It probably would not be 
an exaggeration to add that these documents ar 
extremely valuable, and contain very much Ic 
rubbish than most people imagine. Such docu 
ments, for instance, as those of the park com 
missioners of Buffalo and Boston, of the secreta- 
ry of internal affairs at Harrisburg, of th: 
Massachusetts labor bureau, of the Illinois tax 
commissioners, of the Kansas agricultural bureau, 
of ‘the Michigan department of education, and 
scores of simil.r Boards have permanent valuc 
The amount of solid information packed away 
in the generally neglected pages of the Congrvs- 
sional record is very great, and the purely scien 
tific publications of the national government 
including the surveys, form a vast storehouse of 
permanent importance 

There is not a library in the United Stat 
which collects all these documents; the 
work is done in the Boston Public Library and 
iu the Congressional Library. But more might 
be attempted Indeed, the documents now 
stored in Washington and Boston, if catalogued 
by themselves, would reveal a source of infor 
mation too littl appreciated even by students 
Reference books like the Brifannica, for instance, 
fail to mention under the head of New York and 
Ohio that these States issue annual documents 
of the highest value to the scientific student and 
the man of affairs. The educational publications 
of the Interior Department at Washington and 
the several States teem with sound information ; 
but very few people read them, though they can 
be had for the asking. Collectors, publicists 
students, merchants, and professional men gen 
erally, underrate the value of our American gov- 
ernment documents. 

Here, then, is a field for an ambitious bibliog 
rapher willing to work in virgin soil, and dis- 
posed to magnify his country by telling the 
world something specific, say in a catalogue rat- 
sonné of its federal and municipal government 
publications. It is perhaps within bounds to 
say that the practical value of such a work would 
exceed that of Peole’s /ndex, which might serve 
as a model. When well started, such a work 
might count on government aid, nearly every gov- 
ernment office in the country, the legislative 
bodies included, being constantly in want of just 
such an index, and willing to pay for it. It is 
very singular that our law courts almost alone 
have established a regular and complete system 
of collections and exchanges, while the State and 
city officers proceed at hap-hazard, and often 
lose the benefit of what has been achieved in the 
very subjects on which they seek after light 
It is in the interests of literature and public 
utility to plead for a special catalogue of proper- 
ly described and duly characterized government 
publications, because these documents cover 
nearly every branch of knowledge, including 
philology, natural history, geography, and art. 
Boston Literary world, Jul. 26, 
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WINSOR’'S BIBLIOGRAPHY OF PTOLE- | Wibrarp ZEronomp and Wistorp. 


MY’'S GEOGRAPHY. 

Tue bibliography of Ptolemy's geography, 
which Mr. Justin Winsor has been printing 
by instalments in the Harvard University 
Bulletin, has been issued separately, in ad 
vance of its completion in the Audletin, and 
forms an interesting contribution (forty-two 
pages) to historical geography. It is particularly 
valuable for the information it gives regarding 
the early cartography of America, and the ante- 
Columbian views of the ocean west of Europe 
Much collateral matter serves to elucidate the 
subject. The name ‘America’ appears for the 
first time on a Ptolemaic map in 1522; but 
reasons are given for believing that it occurred 
in print or in manuscript as early as 1513-15. 
It appears that copies of the 1475 edition have 
been sold at eighty, ninety, and a hundred 
pounds. —Sctence. 

BLUNDERS. 

‘*A Philadelphia auctioneer,'’ says the 
tion, ‘‘ advertises for sale Abbottsford s Waveriey 
Novels. He will probably sell them to the man 
who lately bought ‘a descriptive book, published 
in Latin, of Raymond's opera of ‘* The Lulli,’ 
bound in heavy glazed sheepskin and issued in 
1651.’ But Philadelphia is not alone in having 
bibliographical novelties to dispose of. A Bos- 
ton auctioneer was to sell this week a copy of 
‘Xenophon’s Cyclopadia.’*' The Nation also 
mentions as instances of * the havoc which types 
can make with the titles of books,” that a“ single 
catalogue gives us ‘Clara Reeve’s Old English 
Barn,’ ‘Swinburne’s Century of Scoundrels,’ 
and ‘ Una and her Papuse.’”” But this is outdone 
by the bookseller in this city who offers for sale 
* Blavatzky, Mrs. Izis unveiled.’’ Another god- 
dess is offended in “‘ Transits of Venice, by R. A 
Proctor.’ But a correspondent, Mr. J. B. Car- 
rington of Chicago, has received from a country 
bookseller an order which appears to him and 
to us to surpass anything we have given under 
this head. His customer wants 
‘* The Thrown of David, Echo of Deas 

Echo of Hummo, The Peller of Fire.’ 
The meaning of the first and last are evident ; 
but the second and third might well puzzle a 
bookseller or a librarian. We leave the conun- 
drum unsolved, hoping to receive the solution 
from many of our ingenious readers before the 
issue of our next number. 

The Centrald/att contributes the following: In 
Goedeke’s Grundriss (1 : 247.45) isthe title * Ain 
Niitzlichs Gesprech vnd vnderweisung zu nott- 
durfft der bekiimert® menschen vrsach der zwi- 
spaltigen leer so wider ain anndern von den 
hochgeleerten eingebracht wirtt, 1525. Hoff- 
mann Bawr, 8 BI. 4,'’ and Baur, Hofim. 247” 
appears in due season inthe index. But Hoff 
mann and Bawr stand on the title-page, one at 
one end the other at the other end of a line, a 
broad space between them, over two figures of 
a courtier and a peasant, of which they are sim 
ply the names. This is almost as good as Har- 
risse’s Anders Schifffahrt. 


| 


Leorotp. The mss. of the Ear! ot 
Ashburnham, report, tr. fr. the French by 
Harrison Wright. Phila., 1884. 32 p. O 


On the thefts of Libri from French libraries 
The thought that occurs and probably was in- 
tended to occur to the reader is that since the 
Earl suspected the Mss. to have been stolen (and 
was sure of it in the case of the Pentateuch 
which he returned) it would have been wel! for 
him to offer them to the French Government 
instead of to the British Museum 
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Anlage u. Einrichtung von Bib 
(In Alleem. Bauzeitung, 6. Heft.) 


Macuon, L. 


l’'avis aux bibliothecaires 


Discours pour servir de régle ou 


Aug. d'une notice 
sur L: Machon et sur la biblioth. du premier 
président A. de Pontac par Daspit de Saint- 
Amand. Bordeaux, L. H. Gounouilhou, 1884 
77 p- 8. § fr. 
From v. 3 of the pub. of the Soc. de Biblioth 
de Guyenne 


PECHEUR 
de l’Aisne existant A Soisson, Laon, et Saint- 


Histoire des biblioth. pub. du dépt 


Quentin, avec notices sur les plus importantes 
collections et cabinets particuliers. Soissons, 
18384 145 p. 8 


Tur Peanony LIBRARY (In N. ¥. Post 


July 8.) 1 col 


** The Peabody Institute, Baltimore, is within 
five minutes’ walk of Johns Hopkins University 
and its stores are in constant use by students 
and professors, so that for all practical purposes 
the University Library embraces the Peabody's 
alcoves besides its own collections. Its founda- 
tion was one of the great works of the famous 
philanthropist, George Peabody, born in Massa- 
chusetts in 1795, citizen of Baltimore for sixteen 
years, donor of $100,000 for the Sir John Frank- 
lin search, of $250,000 for a library in his native 
town, and of greater sums than these In 
1857 he planned the Peabody Institute, Balti- 
more, on the basis of an. expenditure of 
$300,000, increased this a year later to $500,000, 
and again, in 1866 and 1869 added to its endow- 
ment, which now, including the Virginia and 
Tennessee bonds, is about $1,240,000, Mr. Pea- 
body gave to educational uses over $6,000,000 
between 1857 and the time of his death in 1869, 
The largest of these gifts, the * Southern Edu- 
cational Fund,’ consisted of $2,000,000 in cash 
and $1,100,000 in Mississippi State bonds, The 
‘Fund for the London Poor’ was $2,500,000 ; 
the gift to Baltimore, therefore, ranks third in 
the list of his undertakings. 

* The building occupies 152 feet of ground on 
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the corner of Mount Vernon and Washington 


Places. Opposite is the green-stone M. E. 
church where the eloquent Dr. Thomas Guard 
preached during the closing years of his life ; 
over it looms the lofty Washington monument, 
on which $1,000,000 was expended. The first 
wing, begun in 1858, cost $170,000, and was 
opened to the public October 15, 1866. The next 
day the white-haired old London banker stood 
on the marble steps, the friends of his young 
manhood about him, while the 20,000 school 
children of Baltimore filed past with flowers and 
songs of welcome. ‘ 

‘*The Rev. J. G. Morris was the first li- 
brarian. Dr. N. H. Morison (Scotch-Irish, 
from New Hampshire) was made Provost of 
the entire Institute, after having been for years 
the principal of a large private school in Bal- 
timore. A little later P. H. Uhler, one of 
Agassiz's pupils, became Chief Librarian. In 
186g the second wing of the building was be- 
gun, gSx152 feet in dimensions, and con- 
taining lecture rooms, a reading-room for 150 


readers, a library hall with abundant room 
for 300,000 volumes, and with reading and 
study desks for special workers; also two 


sculpture galleries, rooms for the musical con- 
servatory, and the necessary offices. As it 
stands completed the building cost $517,000. 
The present income of the Institute is about 
$34,000, and it owns $364,000 in Tennessee 
bonds, on which no interest has been paid for 
five years past. 

‘‘A Board of twenty-five trustees has charge 
of the property. The first letter of Mr. Pea- 
body, February 12, 1857, to John P. Kennedy, 
the well-known author, states that he ‘ desires 
this Board to be maintained in perpetual self- 
creating succession,’ and that ‘it shall provide 
for an extensive reference library, . . . adapted 
for researches of students pursuing knowledge 
not easily attainable in private libraries.’ At 
first the Maryland Historical Society was given 
general supervision of the enterprise, but on 
May 8, 1866, at Mr. Peabody's request, they 
relinquished their rights in the interest of har- 
mony. 

** But since the library is the most important 
department, let us turn thither. Here are up- 
ward of 80,000 volumes. Besides this there are 
the bound periodicals, of which 343 are taken. 
Upon the purchase of books over $250,000 has 
been expended. The details and arrangements 
of the desks, alcoves, and working-rooms are so 
complete that it is a pleasure to use books there ; 
and all who have examined it pronounce the 
Peabody, of Baltimore, a ‘ reference library of 
the highest order.’ Its catalogue has been in 
preparation for twelve years past, and will con- 
tain much valuable bibliographical informa- 
tion. All the periodical literature and pam- 
phlets of the library have been indexed with 
painstaking accuracy. One volume of the cata- 
logue is published, and four or five more will 
be required to complete the work, which will 
probably fill 4500 royal octavo double-column 


pages. 
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** The largest single accession to the Peabody 
was in 1852, when it received 1401 volumes 
from London, at a cost of $3826; these were 
chiefly on bibliographical, historical, genealog- 
ical, and Oriental topics. There is here a 
complete set of the English Patent Office Re- 
ports. ... 

‘** Taking Dr. J. Bass Mullinger’s ‘ critical ac 
count’ of the authorities for English history 
as the basis for student work, we shall find 
that all or nearly all the books mentioned in 
the two hundred pages of that list (* English 
History for Students ;’ Gardiner & Mullinger) 
can be obtained in the Peabody Library, or 
in the well-chosen historical library of the Uni 
versity. The costlier reprints and reference 
books will be found in the former, but the pur- 
chase of the Bluntschli Library and of portions 
of other collections have given the University 
great strength in the departments of diplomacy 
and constitutional history, while Dr. Herbert 
Adams has always devoted attention to Ameri- 
can history, particularly local, colonial and in- 
stitutional. 

** The Peabody Library contains rare scientific 
treasures in the line of foreign society reports, 
German, Italian, Austrian, Russian ; costly med- 
ical works, and scarce publications of foreign 
governments, which Mr. Peabody's influence 
aided in procuring. The trustees have never 
entered into competition for ‘unique’ copies 
of anything, but they have always bought with 
excellent judgment, and under the advice of 
good agents and able scholars, so that the latest 
critical results reach the shelves of the Peabody. 
In the line of ‘early text’ reprints, English, 
French, and German, its resources are ample. 

**So far as Baltimore is concerned, the best 
of the library story is that the Peabody is 
only one of seven, all within a radius of half 
a mile from Johns Hopkins University, and 
containing in all some 200,000 volumes. The 
Maryland Historical Library collects local rec- 
ords, and, incidentally, all American history. 
Under these circumstances the principal work 
to which the Peabody Institute is called is the 
building up, upon its beginning of 80,000 
volumes, of a great reference library second to 
none on the continent. It is freed forever from 
the necessities of a ‘popular collection,’ and 
liberal-minded Baltimoreans should quadruple 
the original endowment, enabling the trustees 
to carry on their work upon a scale commen- 
surate with its needs.”’ 


Standorts- 
Kiel, 1884. 


UNIVERSITATS-BIBLIOTHEK, Kiel. 
Tabelle iiber die neue Aufstellung. 
7 sheets. 


By Chief-Librarian Steffenhagen. 


and books. (In 
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Stimson, Aev H: A. Boys 
Congregationalist, July 17.) 
** Worcester rejoices in a public library and 
a librarian, whose work deserves to be widely 
known. When a high school teacher, at the 
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close of the school year, can look back upon 200 
scholars, who, besides their miscellaneous use 
of the public library, have been systematically 
at work there for an hour each week, eagerly 
poring over standard historical books, some- 
thing has happened of great concern to all 
parents. When, day after day, during school 
hours, squads of fifteen to twenty rollicking 
boys and girls, relieving each other every hour, 
may be seen hard at work in the general read- 
ing-room of a public library, disturbing no one, 
wholly absorbed in pursuing interested histori- 
cal research under the guidance of the library 
staff, there may be said to be a social phenome- 
pon worthy of attention. When one half of all 
the teachers ina city, public and private, some 
250 in number, are in the habit of drawing 
from the public library large numbers of books, 
bearing upon the particular subjects they may at 
the time be teaching, for the purpose of putting 
them in the hands of their pupils, and, on an 
average, no less than 700 volumes are to be 
found daily in the school buildings in such use, 
in addition tothe much larger number at the 
homes of teachers and pupils, drawn on their 
personal cards; when, after school hours, 
crowds of boys and girls are to be seen hurry- 
ing tothe library, and there, in a room arranged 
for the purpose, teachers are constantly to be 
found, surrounded by graups of their scholars, 
examining together great piles of valuable il- 
lustrated books, it need not be said that there is 
one public library that has become an important 
factor in the educational life of the community. 


* * * * * * * 


** The testimony of teachers that lessons are 
much better learned than heretofore will be 
readily believed, as will the declaration that 
boys and girls, who read little out of school 
except story papers, have in large degree for- 
saken these for the better class of books of 
travel and the like. 

** Two years ago another important step was 
taken. The teacher of history in the high school 
was invited to send her pupils to the library 
during school hours in parties of fifteen, chang- 
ed hourly. They come without their teacher, 
and scatter among the unoccupied seats as any 
other readers. It is known in the library that 
their class is at the time studying Greek or 
Roman history, for example. Piles of suitable 
books, such as Falke’s ‘Greece and Rome,’ 
Start and Revett’s ‘ Antiquities of Athens,’ 
Parker’s ‘Archxology of Rome,’ Mahaffy's 
“Old Greek Life,’ Wilkins’s ‘ Life of the Ro- 
mans,’ and the standard histories and encyclo- 
pedias, have been put together within reach. 
The scholars are soon busily employed. They 
have special topics to look up, and must all 
report in full to their teacher the results of 
their investigation. 

The librarian passes around among them, 
here changing a book, there pointing out how 
to use an index or table of contents to get 
needed information, everywhere making sure 
that right methods are pursued and keen in- 
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terest awakened. A minute or two is generally 
enough for each pupil; many need no aid, and 
soon all are busily at work. Trouble and dis 
turbance are unknown, for all are interested in 
what they have to do. 

** Perhaps itis the history of the Middle Ages 
on which they are engaged. Their teacher re- 
quires them each to write a story or essay on 
some topic connected with the general sub- 
ject, ordinarily selected by themselves. Here 
are a few that have been presented: Tour- 
naments, The Art of becoming a Knight, The 
Position of Woman, Storming a Castle, A Hunt- 
ing Scene, Secret Tribunals, Education of the 
Sons of Nobles, Currency of the Middle Ages, 
A Farm Scene, The Preparation of Food. De- 
scriptions were given of Kenilworth, Heidelberg, 
Holyrood and Windsor Castles ; and selections 
read from ‘ Marmion, ‘The Legend of the 
Rhine,’ Ivanhoe,’ etc. 

‘* A pupil told her teacher that she was dis- 
couraged by her library work, because she 
found that historians make conflicting state- 
ments. It was adiscovery that opened the way 
for the independence of thought which it is 
the aim of all true teaching to produce, and 
an emphatic testimony that the method here 
pursued is widely securing it. These children 
are rapidly learning to think, and it need not 
be said, are keenly interested in their school. 

** Similar work is also done in English litera- 
ture. A_ class whose studies are soon to end 
have placed in their hands copies of the little 
volumes inthe series of Ancient Classics tor 
English Readers, and are thus led, step by step, 
into some knowledge of such stories as the Iliad 
and the Odyssey, which otherwise they never 
would get. When the literature classes are to 
study Longfellow or Irving, for example, the 
scholars are put in the way of securing for 
themselves copies at low price, and the library 
puts extra copies in the hands of the teacher, 
besides calling attention to the supply in its 
circulating department. As a consequence four- 
teen scholars are reported as reading through 
* The House of the Seven Gables ; ten, * Moss- 
es from an Old Manse’; and fifteen, ‘ The 
Marble Faun,’ in connection with their reci- 
tations on Hawthorne. In the same connec- 
tion, the pupils are induced also to look up for 
themselves many collateral facts bearing upon 
the author, or the subject matter of his works. 

**With Anthony Comstock warning us that 
just now there is no greater evil abroad in the 
land than the flood of pernicious literature in 
the hands of the boys and girls, and with 
library committees on all sides struggling with 
the problem how to keep down the demand 
for worthless fiction, this record, not of theory 
but of results, ought to be suggestive 

** Where libraries do not exist parents can 
do a great deal with a little pains. I know a 
group of lads of all grades, from bootblacks to 
gentlemen's sons, from ten to fourteen years of 
age, who, beginning with books of travel like 
those of Sir Samuel Baker, Livingstone, and 
Vambéry, were led, with occasional half hours 
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from Gulliver and Shakespeare's comedies, 
through ‘ Paradise Lost,’ Dante's ‘ Inferno’ 
and all of Bryant’s translation of Homer. 
Many other books of value were read, in whole 
or in part, meanwhile. Only an hour and a 
half a week was given to it. They listened 
while they were read to, with occasional explan- 
atory comment. They came eagerly and 
regularly, and, I have reason to believe, acquir- 
ed a taste for good literature they will never 
lose. 

“ Norg.—Since this article was written the following inci- 
dents have come to my knowledge. The class in English his- 
tory, in the high school, when on the subject of India, spent 
a’week on Macaulay's * Essay on Warren Hastings.’ One 
of the boys, not a scholar and of narrow views, stopped, after 
school, one day, to say to his teacher, ‘ If boys could be shown 
what interesting books there are, they would never care to 
read bad books.’ The same class was led to buy for them- 
selves copies of ‘Henry Esmond,’ preparatory to the study 
of the reign of Queen Anne. They pronounced it * too dry’ 
at first, but after their historical study said that it was ‘ bet- 


ter than ** Ivanhoe." 


Wincuester, G. F., librarian. Public support 
of the Free Public Library. A report made to 
the trustees of the Russell Library. Middle- 
town, Conn., July, 1884. 8 p. Ll. O. 


The report is prefaced by an address of the 
Trustees to the people of Middletown in which 
they say 

“As there is some misapprehension about 
the resources of the library it is proper to say 
that in addition to the library building and the 
books, Mrs. Russell gave $40,000 in money. 
This sum has been safely invested and yields 
annually about $2000. With the strictest econ- 
omy this sum meets the running expenses of 
the library, such as fuel, gas, insurance, re- 
pairs, salary of a janitor for the care of a large 
building and grounds, salary of the librarian, 
(which has always been very much smaller than 
what is paid for the same work in other places), 
and a limited number of periodicals for the 
reading-room. Nothing is left for the purchase 
of books, and consequently the library has but 
little growth. 

“.,.. Of the 36 libraries in my list, which in- 
cludes several of the largest and most success- 
ful in the country, only nine, have endowment 
funds as large as the Russell Library. But on 
the other hand, only eight report regular annual 
incomes as small, Of these eight libraries, five 
are in towns smaller than Middletown; one 
town having a population of 8000, two between 
5000 and 6000 each, one 4000 and one 2000. The 
three other towns, each only a very little larger 
than Middletown, whose libraries report regular 
incomes smaller than ours, are Fitchburg, Mal- 
den, and Pittsfield, Mass. 

“Fitchburg has a library established many 
years ago and now numbering about 15,000 
volumes. It has no endowment and receives its 
support from the people. 

** The library at Malden has been established 
only a few years—not so long as the Russell 
Library. About four years ago it received a 
legacy of $5000, the most of which has been 


spent for books, the city in the mean time paying 
about $1900 a year toward current expenses. 
A very fine library building is about to be 
erected at a cost, including the land, of about 
$140,000. This is a gift from a citizen of the 
town. There seems to be little doubt that this 
library, when it is established in its new quar- 
ters, will be well supported by the people of the 
town where such enlightened public spirit has 
already been displayed. 

** The Berkshire Athenzeum at Pittsfield has no 
available endowment fund, and reports its reg- 
ular annual income as $2000. This amount 
the town is pledged to pay toward its support, 
but it has done much more than this during the 
last eight or ten years, since the library was 
made a free public institution. During that 
time the town of Pittsfield has paid not less than 
$50,000 toward building up its library, and the 
library has received gifts from individuals to the 
amount of about $70,000* more. The value 
of the property of this institution is estimated at 
not less than $200,000. In addition to this an 
estate valued at about $50,000 will come into 
the possession of the library on the expiration 
of the term of certain annuities to individuals. 

** Of the whole 36 libraries on my list, there are 
only three which receive no support from the towns 
in which they are located. These three are: 
the Ames Free Library, at Easton, Mass., Pea- 
body Institute and the Sutton Reference Li- 
brary, Peabody, Mass., and the Silas Bronson 
Library, Waterbury, Conn. 

* After excluding the six largest cities on the 
list, the libraries of the remaining thirty cities 
and towns have an average annual income of 
over $4000. That is, about double the income 
of the Russell Library, notwithstanding the fact 
that thirteen of the towns are smaller than Mid- 
dletown, 

“ The way some small towns in Massachusetts 
support their free libraries is well worthy of 
notice. Concord, with a population of less than 
4000, pays about $2000 a year for the support 
of its library, which has a total income of about 
$3000. Lancaster with a population of 2000, 
pays about $1300. The Watertown library is 
one of the eight I have counted as having a 
smaller income than ours, but the town pays 
from $1500 to $2500 a year for its support, and 
the total income is reported as varying from 
$1800 to $3000, and the average income is prob- 
ably higher than ours. But this is not all that 
Watertown has done for its library—Mr. S. F. 
Whitney, the librarian, writes me: ‘Our people 
have contributed for land and a new building 
the last year about $20,000, and the town has 
expended, raised by taxation, $20,000 more, in 
all over $40,000. A new building is now about 
completed into which we hope to move soon.’ 
The population of Watertown at the time of the 
last census was 5426. 

** The town of Woburn adds about $2000 a year 
to the $3000 income its library has from endow- 
ment funds. Waltham, with a population which 


* Details are given in a pamphlet entitled “ Free Edu- 
cation in Pittsfield, Mass., 1761-1880,"" 
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numbered in 1850 just twenty less than that of 
Middletown, paid last year $4452 for the sud 
port of a free library. The librarian at Brook- 
line, Mass., in reporting the amount received 
annually from tax, says, ‘usually $4ooo, but 
more if we need or ask for it.’ 

** But I should like to call attention to two or 
three points in the history of the Public Library 
at Northampton. Some years ago this library 
received a bequest of $40,000, which was so in- 
vested that it now yields an income equivalent 
to seven per cent on $50,000; but notwith 
standing this, the town has annually appro- 
priated from one to three thousand dollars to 
the library, and last year the appropriation 
was $4200. This appreciation and support of 
the public library by the people seems to have 
been noticed and appreciated in turn by Judge 
C. E. Forbes, who, at his death three years ago, 
left the sum of $300,000 for a Free Public Library 
in Northampton. When this library is estab- 
lished it will probably be, | am informed, under 
the same general management, if not in the 
same building, as the present one, and then 
Northampton will have one of the most richly 
endowed free libraries in the world. 

So far as I know, Bridgeport is the only city 
or town in Connecticut that supports a free 
public library. That library is supported by a 
half-mill tax, the incomebeing between six and 
seven thousand dollars a year. It has been 
established as a free library only about two 
years, and although it has no endowment, it has 
already received a gift of a building valued at 
$75,000. Concerning the success of this library, 
the librarian writes: ‘The public use of it is 
daily increasing. The present indications are 
that our circulation will be much larger this 
year than it was last. The circulation of works 
of reference in the reading-room has more than 
doubled since last July.’ 

‘*Of course the important point in all these 
cases is that the people of the towns are sup- 
porting and building up the libraries. 

**IT do not know the amount paid out by Mrs. 
Russell, but I suppose the money value of her 
gift to Middletown in the Russell Library can- 
not fairly be estimated at less than $80,000. 
During the years I have been in charge of the 
library, strangers who have visited it have 
frequently expressed their astonishment on 
learning that such an institution receives no 
support or aid from the people of the town. 

**On the other hand, I have sometimes heard it 
said in Middletown that the town should not be 
expected to contribute to the support of a library 
which bears the name of its founder. I do not 
believe that such an absurd idea prevails very 
extensively in Middletown ; if so, it must be pe- 
culiar to this place. The Thomas Crane Public 
Library of Quincy, Mass., bears the name of a 
man whose children gave $40,000 for a library 
building* as a memorial of their father, who was 


* Engravings of this library may be found in the Centuxy 
magazine for May, 1884, pp. 53-54 


a native of Quincy. The gift included no en- 
dowment, and the amount was probably not 
more than half that of Mrs. Russell’s gift to 


Middletown. The library is liberally supported 
than 


by the people and is hardly less famous t 
the schools of that historic town 

‘“‘The Fletcher Free Library of Burlingt: 
Vt., bears the name of its founder, who gave 
$20,000 — about one quarter of the amount of 
Mrs. Russell's gift, I suppose. Burlington is a 
smaller town than Middletown, but it pays 
from $2400 to $3000 annually for the sup- 
port of this library. The Fletcher Library 
is managed by trustees appointed by its 
founder. 

‘“*The name of the ‘ Bigelow Free Public Li- 
brary of the Town of Clinton’ was adopted in 
honor of Erastus B. Bigelow, a distinguished 
inventor, an author, and one of the founders of 
the town of Clinton, Mass. This library is sup- 
ported entirely by public taxation 

“ At Malden, the library, after the completion 
of the new building to which I have already 
referred, wil! be known as the ‘ Converse 
Memorial Library." And so I might go on 
mentioning similar instances in almost all parts 
of the country. 

** | have spoken mostly of small towns, about 
the size of Middletown, or smaller, but the 
reports from the larger towns and great cities 
are quite as interesting. It will be seen that 
Boston pays at the rate of about $120,000 a year 
for the support of the public library, and within 
the last year the Boston city government has 
appropriated the sum of $600,000 for a new 
library building. It is the people of Boston 
who have made their great library what it is 
among free public libraries to-day — the foremost 
in the whole world. 

‘* It is not difficult to find instances of town 
support of libraries that are not free in the full 
sense of the word. The city of Portland, Me., 
pays about $1000 a year and furnishes rooms, 
fuel and light to a subscription library which is 
made free for reference only, in consideration 
of this payment. The country town of Dedham, 
Mass., pays about $1100 toa library association, 
and the library is opened free to the public four 
days in the week. Our neighboring city of 
New Britain pays $500 a year to a library about 
the size of ours, which is free for referenee only 
The city of Springfield has for years been liber- 
ally supporting and building up a fine ‘City 
Library, which is free as a reference library 
only, and which is not controlled by the city 
government ; last year the amount appropriated 
by the city to the support of this library was 
about $8000 ; very recently, however, a move- 
ment has been started to make this a free 
public library. In order to meet a part of the 
increased expense which will be involved in 
carrying out this plan, it is thought necessary 
to raise an endowment fund of $60,000, and 
already about one third ($17,500) of this amount 
has been pledged.” 
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Bibliograty. 
ANNUAIRE de la Soc. des Amis des Livres pour 
1884. Paris, P. Rouquette, 1884. 103 p. 8° 
8 fr. 
Contains an ‘‘ Essai sur les notes marginales,”’ 
by O. Uzanne. 

BaiLuikxe (J. B.) er Fits. Catal. gén. des 
livres anc. et mod., fr. et étrang. de médecine, 
de chirurgie, de pharmacie, de l’art vétérinaire, 
et des sciences qui s'y rapportent. Paris, 1884. 
448 p. 8°. 2 fr. 


BIBLIOTHECA mathematica; hrsg. von Gustaf 
Ennestrém. 1. Jahrg. Stockholm, 1884. 4°. 
1.20 m. 


BIBLIOTHRQUE cynégétique d'un amateur, avec 
notes bibliog. suiv, d'un suppl.: Armes, Ani- 
maux, Fauconnerie, Histoires, Piéces de 
théatre, Romans, Lois et jurisprudence, le tout 
relatif A la chasse. Paris, Firmin-Didot et 
Cle, 1884. 8°. 7 fr. 


Brewer, E. C. Authors“and their works, with 
dates ; three appendices to ‘*The Reader's 
handbook.”’ London, Chatto and Windus, 
1884. 260 p. 8°. 2sh. 


Brives-Cazes, E. De la police des livres en 
Guyenne, 1713-85. Bordeaux, 1884. 156 p. 
From the Actes de l’Ac. de Bordeaux, 1° 

fasc. de 1882-3. 

FAELLI, E. Bibliografia Mazzoliana. Parma, 
L. Battei, 1884. 8+56 p. 16°. 1 lira. 


Jonasson, S.  Islandsk bogfortegnelse 1883. 
(In Nordisk boghandlertidende, 1884, no. 48.) 


KLEMMING, G. E. Birgitta-literatur ; bibliografi. 
Stockholm, 1884. 99 p.8. 2.25 kr. (Sam- 
lingar utg. af Sv. Fornskrift-Sillskapet, 83.) 


Die Lireratur der letzten sechs Jahre (1877- 
82) aus dem Gesammt-Gebiete des Bau- u. 
Ingenieurwesens, mit Einschluss des Kunst- 
gewerbes, in deutscher, franz., u. eng. Sprache. 
Nebst einem Nachtrag, enthaltend die Er- 
scheinungen auf dem Gebiete der Elektrotech- 
nik vom Jahre 1883. Wien, Gerold & Comp. 
328 p. 8°. 5m. 

Manan, F. A _ bibliography of Dr. Henry 
Sacheverell. Oxford, 1884. 73 p. 8. (Only 
100 cop.) 


Reprinted from the Bihliographer 
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Micuow, Pr. H. Die fltesten Karten von 
Russland. (Pages roo-187 ef Mitth 
Geog. Ges. in Hamburg, 1882-3, Hft, 1.) 


Mutnuer, R: Die filtesten deutschen Bilder- 
Bibeln; bibliog. u. kunstgeschichtlich beschrie 
ben. Miinchen, Huttler, 1883. 68 p. > 


Muruer, R: Die deutsche Biicherillustration 
der Gothik und Friihrenaissance, 14600-1530 
Miinchen, Hirth, 1884. 

Criticised severely by Karl Pearson in A-ad., 
July 5, p- 14, 15. He speaks of ‘* the utter 
worthlessness of such work for bibliographical 
purposes.’’ Dr. Muther appears to be weak in 
his biblical history. “Thus, where Daniel ts 
represented as judging the two elders who have 
falsely accused Susannah, Dr. Muther «de 
scribes it as ‘the punishment of the four elders 
who had accused Daniel’! Or, again, where the 
children who mocked Elisha are eaten by 
bears, we read, ‘the children who mocked 
Elisha are transformed into bears.’ ' 


Narpucci, Enrico. Giunte all’ opera “Gli 
scrittori d’ Italia’’ del conte Giammaria Maz 
zuchelli tratte dalla biblioteca Alessandrina 
Roma, 1884. p. 4°. 

**With Narducci’s usual accuracy.’’--A. G 

in Neuer Anzeiger, p. 255. 

Pitkk, Giuseppe. Bibliografia delle tradizioni 
popolariin Italia. (Pages 3-18 of v. 2 and 3 
24 of v. 3 of Archivio per lo studio delle tradi 
stoni populari.) 


RENARD, Joseph. Catalogue des ceuvres im- 
primées de Claude Frangois Menestrier de 
la Comp. de Jésus. Ouvr. posthume pub. par 
le P. Carlos Sommervogel, S. J. Lyon, 1883 
6+150 p. 8. (Few printed.) 

Describes over 160 works. Praised by Tami- 
zey de Larroque in Polybiblion, p. 535-6. 
Smitey,C: W. List of papers rel. to the work 

of the U.S. Fish Commission, 1871-July 1, 

1883. (Pages 1-84 ef tie Bull. of the Fish 

Com., v. 3. 1883.) 

Followed (p. 85-114) by a list of the reports 
of State commissioners. 

Socié£Té HtisTORIQUE ET ARCHEOLOGIQUE DANS 
Le Ducné pe Limpoursc. Répertoire alpha- 
bétique des mémoires, notices, et articles qui 
ont paru dans les 20 premiers volumes des 
publications de la Société, suivi d'une table 
alphabétique des noms p'auteurs et des gravu- 
res et lithographies pub. 1863-83. Maestricht, 
Teelen, 1884. 56 p. 8. 60 fr. 
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TABLeTTES biographiques, mémorial univ. des 
hommes du temps, pub. par une soc. des gens 
de lettres sous la dir. de A. Berthou, 1882-83, 
Paris, 1884. 302 p. -+-engr. and portr. 8 

8th issue ; biennial. 

TrumBuLL, J. Hammond. A list of the pub- 
lished works of the Rev. T: Hooker, and of 
the books which were made to pass for his. 
(Pages 435-442 ef Dr. G: L. Walker's History 
of the First Church in Hartford, Htfd., 1884.) 


Uncer, J. H. W. G. Az. Brederoo ; ene bibliog- 
raphie. Haarlem, 1884. 87 p. 8°. 1.25f1. 


K: GorpeKe’s admirable and bibliografically 
useful Grundriss zur Geschichte der deutschen 
Dichtung is appearing in a ‘‘zweite, ganzlich 
neubearbeitete Auflage, Dresden, L.  Ehler- 
mann.”’ Heft 1, 224 p., costs 4.20 marks. 


Catalogs. 
COLLEGE oF NEW Jersey, Princeton. LIBRARY 

Subject-catalogue. N. Y., 1884. 44894 p. 

1. O. 

Prepared by F: Vinton and assistants of 
whose intelligence and fidelity he generousl 
says, ‘‘ I could scarce have wished for greater.”’ 
“ The analysis of volumes with a view to dis- 
cover information not noticed on the title-page 
has been pushed so far (at least in design) as 
to include contributions not less than ten pages 
in length. It was meant that a student, sitting 
in his room, with this catalogue before him, may 
be able to determine what books to borrow, 
almost as if he were in the alcove where they 
stand. The wearisome and often ineffectual 
search has been made for him ; and the time it 
took may now be regarded as added to the 
length of student life at Princeton.’’ The work 
is done with Mr. Vinton’s well-known care. 
It is a specific-heading catalogue, but with some 
peculiarities. The form-classes, Fiction, Drama, 
Poetry (?) include the literature of all nations in 
those respective forms, arranged alphabetically 
by languages, that is, George Eliot's Romola 
and George Sand's Lavinia both appear under 
Fiction, instead of coming one under English 
fiction, the other under French fiction. 


Anonypms and Pseudonpms. 


DoorNINck, J. J. van. Vermomde en naam- 
looze schrijvers opgespoord op het gebied der 
Nederlandsche en Viaamsche letteren. Afl. 8- 
10: [Naamlooze geschriften A- Jaerboek]. 
Leiden, E. J. Brill, 1884. 287 p. 8. 2.25 fl. 

Conflict in nature and life, N. Y., 1883, is by 
J: Stahl Patterson, of Berlin, Ohio. — D. H. 

Lady Blake's love letters. From the French by 
Page McCarty. N. Y., 1884. This isa trans- 
lation of George Sand’s Lavinia.” — D. #. 


Mrs. Meloney on the Chinese question was by 
Mrs. M.. Mapes Dodge. Critic, July 12, p. 10. 

A Newport aqguarelle, Boston, 1383, is by Miss 
Maud Howe. 

The Stars and the Earth. — The Library jour- 
nal (g: 107) assigns the authorship of ‘the 
greater part’’ to President Hill. If you have a 
copy of the booklet at hand, you will see that 
President Hill, in his ‘‘ recommendatory letter,"’ 
prefixed to the first American edition (Crosby & 
Nichols, 1849), affirmed that he ** had not before 
[July, 1849] seen” the little book which had 
been published in England at least three years 
before, and had there passed to a second edition ; 
and adds that he “has been highly delighted” 
with it, and should *‘ cordially welcome a 7v- 
print.” In ‘‘the 2d American from the 3d Eng- 
lish edition” (C. & N., 1850), ‘‘ the language on 
pages 10-12 has been slightly altered,” éy /’resi- 
dent Hill, as the publishers announce. I was at 
some pains to hunt out the author of this little 
book, in 1850, and learned from an English cor- 
respondent, that it was generally attributed to a 
well-known English scientist, Prof. Avsted, if I 
remember right, but I cannot find my copy just 
now, and dare not trust a thirty-odd-years’ rec- 
ollection. 

Wit and wisdom of Don Quixote, N. Y. 1867. 
Compiled by Emma Thompson. An earlier 
edition of the work, with same title, published 
in 1882 by Roberts Brothers. — LD. //. 

FULL NAME: Josias Leslie PoRTER (Five years 
in Damascus, Giant cities of Bashan, Murray's 
Hand-book for Syria and Palestine, The Penta- 
teuch and the Gospels, Life and times of H. 
Cooke. The name is wrongly given in the 
Advocates’ Library catalog as John Leech Porter. 

Frederic Daly. — The Nation of July 17 points 
out that two chapters of the biografy of H 
Irving are copied word for word from an article 
published in the Dudlin University magazin 
for Sept., 1877, over the signature Augustin 
Lewis, which it suspects to be an anagram of 
the real name of the writer of both eulogies, i.e. 
Louis or Lewis Austin. 


At Mr. Linderfelt’s suggestion we note that 
the address of W: Cushing, w' is intending to 
publish the work on pseudonyms mentioned in 
our June number (p. 108), is Cambridge, Mass. 


Gifts and Bequests. 


Boptey’s librarian has put a notice on the 
green table of the library asking for gifts. ‘‘ He 
particularly invites gifts of such [books or pam- 
phlets] as have been printed privately or in the 
counties of Berks, Bucks, and Oxon. 2. Any 
reports, programmes, circulars, handbills, etc., 
however trivial, printed in the above counties. 
3. Christmas, New Year, Easter, birthday, wed- 
ding, and funeral cards ; valentines, menu cards, 
play-bills, collections of stamps, and crests, and 
any other printed or engraved matter which will 
some day be of interest. 
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M. Emite Guimer has offered to the city of 
Paris his Musée des religions, for which he 
had been offered 3,000,000 francs. It includes 
an Oriental library containing 4000 Japanese 
and 3000 Chinese volumes. 

BRooKLYN. — By will of the iate Loftus Woods 
of Brooklyn, E. D., the sum of $10,000 has been 
left to the Brooklyn Library as a trust fund, the 
interest to be used for the purchase of books. — 
S. B. NM. 

Astor LisrAry.—John Jacob Astor has pre- 
sented to the Astor Library 10 rare volumes. 
They comprise an evangelistarium of the Car- 
lovingian age, richly illuminated in gold and 
purple, and supposed to have been made for 
Charles the Bold ; a Wycliffe’s New Testament, 
on vellum, bearing the autograph of Humphrey, 
Duke of Gloucester, of about the year 1390; a 
Sarum Missal of the fifteenth century, formerly 
belonging to St.Stephen’s Chapel, where the Par- 
liament buildings now stand ; a Durandi Ration- 
ale Divinorum, from the Sunderland Library, 
printed on vellum by Fust and Schiffer, in 1459, 
and the third book printed bearing a date ; from 
the same library, a Biblia Sacra Latina, in two 
volumes, printed by the last named firm in 1462 ; 
a Biblia Sacra Polyglotta, (1514-17,) in six vol- 
umes, folio, the earliest polyglot, generally known 
as the Complutension ; a Tyndale’s Pentateuch, 
(1530,) lacking the BooR-of Genesis, the only 
perfect copy of which is in the Grenville Library ; 
a Coverdale’s Bible, black letter, (1535,) from 
Lord Hampton's library, the first English ver- 
sion printed, of which no perfect copy exists ; a 
Latin Bible, formerly the property of Grolier, 
its original binding being in good condition, in 
colored compartments, and bearing the inscrip- 
tion, “ Io Grolieriiet Amicorum,” and an Eliot's 
Indian Bible bearing the English title and dedi- 
cation. It was bound by Bedford in olive mo- 
rocco.—. Y. times, May 17. 

AMONG the recent gifts tothe Manchester Free 
Library is one from Mr. R. D. Darbishire, who 
has presented a number of valuable books, in- 
cluding a series relating to the history of Judaism, 
especially in later centuries. These include the 
publications of the Hebrew Literature Society, 
the translations of the prayers for the New Year 
and the Day of Atonement, by David Levi, Dr. 
Ginsburg’s edition of the Massoreth Ha-Mas- 
soreth of Elias Levita, and Chiarini’s French 
version of a portion of the Talmud of Babylon. 
Amongst the German books are the histories of 
Ewald and Jost, the important work on the syna- 
gogue poetry of the middle ages by Zunz; 
Kayserling’s Sephardim, Jews of Navarre and 
Portugal ; and the Kusari of Jehuda Ha-Levy. 
Works chiefly in English, by Heilprin, Deren- 
bourg, Nicolas, Kuenen, Polano, Gredzerher are 
also included, and the account of the Jews in 
France, Italy, and Spain, by Bedarride, and the 
important ‘‘ Estudios sobre los Judios de Espafia”’ 
of Amador de los Rios, complete. 

GLOUCESTER, Mass, On July 1, Mr. S:E. 
Sawyer formally presented to the Trustees the 
new building of the Sawyer Free Library, togeth- 
er with an endowment fund. 


General frotes. 


The Academy commenting on the 
first annual report of the Ealing Free Publi 
Library, which states the total number of books 
at 2417, of which more than two thirds were 
presented, and shows that in the lending depart- 
ment just one half are novels, and that of the 
books lent out more than three fourths are novels 
remarks, ‘‘ Now, we say not a word against 
novel-reading ; but novel-reading at the public 
expense is another matter.”’ 


This called out the following letter from Mr 
Cotgreave and an editorial note by the editor 
of the Academy. 


Academy of May 31 that, in commenting 


I notice in the 
Free Library, you 


upon the novel-reading at the Paling 


refer tothe number of novels as compared with the other 
classes, your only objection being that these nove re 
upplied at the public expense. But allow me to call your 
attention to the fact that, in common with many others 
you appear to have overlooked one very important matter 
viz., that the very people, #.¢., the public, who maintain 
these libraries are the ones who al the novels. There- 


fore they pay for what theyread, or read what they pay 
for, just as truly as any one who purchases a book from a 
bookseller’s shop, and are not beholden to any one but 
themselves. A. 

[The above letter scarcely meets our objection 
It seems to imply an ambiguous use of the word 
** public.’’ The public, 7.¢. all, pay, but the pub- 
lic, 7.e. only some, read. A public library is not 
a voluntary reading club. So far it is sup- 
ported out of the rates, the entire community 
are compelled to pay for books of which 
many may disapprove. We were careful to re 
frain from expressing any opinion about the 
propriety of novel-reading. We doubted — and 
we still doubt— whether novel-reading has a 
just claim to be subsidized at the public expense, 
Ed. Academy. 


BuFFALO.—The Executive Committee of the 
Young Men’s Association, which some time ago 
offered prizes for the best architects’ plans for a 
new fireproof building for their library, have 
awarded the first prize, $500, to C. L. W. EFidlitz, 
of New York ; the second, $300, to H. H. Rich- 
ardson, of Brookline, Mass., and the third, $200, 
to H. H. Wilcox, of Minneapolis, Minn Mr. 
Eidlitz’s plan is for a building of stone and brick, 
to cost $223,000, with a library room with capac- 
ity for 283,000 volumes. It is expected that the 
foundation for the new building will be laid this 
coming fall. The site is the old Court House 
property.—. Y. Zimes. 

AN arrangement has been made by the Italian 
Government, subject to ratification by Parlia- 
ment, for the acquisition of one of the four sec- 
tions of the Ashburnham Manuscripts for the 
sum of 23,000/. This is about half the amount 
paid for the section of these manuscripts which 
has been placed in the British Museum. The 
Italian Government have not bought that por- 
tion of the Libri mss. claimed by the French. 
A number of fine illuminated books in the Ash- 
burnham collection still remain for disposal. 

Ath., May 24. 
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MRS. STOWE’S WORKS. 


“It is the great happiness of Mrs. Stowe not only to have written many delightful books, but to 
have written one book which will be always famous, not only as the most vivid picture of an extinct 
evil system, but as one of the most powerful influences in overthrowing it. No book was ever more a 
historical event than ‘UncLE Tom's Capin.’. . . all whom she has charmed and quickened should 
unite to sing her praises, the birds of summer would be outdone.”—GBORGE WILLIAM CURTIS. 
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UNCLE TOM’S CABIN. 
Howtwway Epition. With an Introduction of more than 30 pages, and a bibliography of the 
various editions and languages in which the work has appeared, by Mr. Georce BULLEN, of the 
British Museum. Over too Illustrations. 8vo, $3.50; half calf, $6; morocco, or tree calf, $7.50. 


UNCLE TOM’S CABIN. 
With Mrs. Stowe’s Introduction. Fully Ilustrated........ ........ $2 00 


NINA GORDON. 


PoruLar EDITION. 


A Story of Slavery 


THE PEARL OF ORR'S ISLAND 


An Italian Romance 


A OF Che Malas r 50 
RHE MINISTER'S WOOING. 
A Novel of New England Life two generations ago. I 50 
OLDTOWN FOLKS. 
A Story of New England Customs and Characters at the beginning of this century........ I 50 
SAM LAWSON’S OLDTOWN FIRESIDE STORIES. 
THE MAYFLOWER, AND OTHER STORIES. 
I 50 


Mostly New England Stories and Sketches 
6 Mrs. Srowe’s Srorigs, in 8 volumes, uniformly bound, put up in a box, $12. 


HOUSE AND HOME PAPERS. 
** An invaluable volume, which should be owned and consulted by every one who has a house, 
or who wants a home,” says the Conmgregationalist. .. I 50 
LITTLE FOXES. 
Common Household Faults—Fault-finding, Irritability, Repression, Persistence, Intolerance, 


THE CHIMNEY CORNER. 
Papers on Woman's Rights and Duties, Health, Amusements, Entertainment of Company, Dress, 
I 50 


(3 Mrs. Srowe’s HovuseHnoip Books, including the three volumes last named, and embracing 
a vast deal of common sense and wise counsel on matters of every-day comfort and happiness, 


are bound in uniform style and put up ina box. Price of the set, $4.50. 


PAIMETTO LEAVES. 
RELIGIOUS POEMS. 


Illustrated. 16mo, gilt 


*,* For sale by all booksellers. Sent by maii, postpaid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 


; AGNES OF SORRENTO. 


